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depths reflects the dark shadows of the Cathedral Rocks and the 
beetling crags that environ it. The level of the waters is one 
hundred and ninety feet above the Wisconsin River, and it is 
supposed that the bottom reaches below that of the river. It 
may be doubted if there is in the entire West such bold, rugged 
and striking scenery, or any more pleasing to the tourist. A ride 
of but two hours from the city of Madison lands the visitor upon 
the shore of the Devil's Lake, where a small steamboat affords 
ample opportunity for exploration. Nothing to compare with it 
can be found east of the Rocky Mountains. It has no visible 
inlet or outlet, and abounds in fish. It is surrounded with pre- 
cipitous mountains on every side, except at two points, one being 
at the southern end, where the railway enters the lake basin, and 
the other at the northern end, where the railway finds an exit. 
On every side of the lake rocks are piled on rocks in every con- 
ceivable form, the immense columns, pillars, and piles being of 
great magnitude and height. 

Summer visitors to Devil's Lake compare it with Windermere 
in the north of England ; and, if desolate fell, and scaur, and 
crag, belong to that region, then the simile is a happy one. 
Banks, half a thousand feet high, guard it on the east and west, 
with a pass at each end for the moon to rise through and the 
wind to creep in. These banks, topped with cliff, broken into 
many a needle, archway, and cathedral, are slopes of scattered 
boulders, greenish-grey with lichen and sparsely relieved with 
growth of pine and black oak, where it gets a shelving foothold. 
The crags look out of the soft woods, and faces of broken rock, 
which no kind forest can ever cover, keeping barren reminder of 
the awful upheaval that shattered the fiery cliffs of porphyry, and 
hurled them in heaps like those of Samaria. In the crater of the 
mountain this lake was left, fed through the crevice deep down 
in its heart, and filled from unknown levels. That day of the 
Titans is over, and now we have this inclosed lake, whose shel- 
tered air and limpid waters have incomparable softness. 



TOO COLD TO RIDE. 

A STYLE of picture and painting has been introduced into 
Paris, and become exceedingly popular, by Joseph de Nittis, an 
Italian artist, born in Barletta, and for a long time a pupil of M. 
Gerome. At the Exposition, last summer, no artist in the Italian 
department had more examples of his work hung upon the walls 
of the Fine Arts section than De Nittis, there being at least a 
dozen. As an example of his popular pictures, we select the 
little winter roadside scene, called in French " Fait il Froid ! " 
and which may be liberally rendered in English as " Too Cold to 
Ride," since the owners of the carriage in the distance have left 
it for a brisk run along the highway, to start the blood in cir- 
culation and warm the feet and hands. De Nittis, although a 
native of Italy, is essentially a Parisian artist, and has made a 
wide reputation painting Paris streets and monuments. Lately 
he has carried his talent to London, and in the Exposition Uni- 
verselle he exhibited pictures of London fogs as seen through 
Parisian spectacles, able to see a picture on any street corner. 
Among these were "Green Park," "National Gallery," "West- 
minster," " Trafalgar Square," " Bank of England," " Cannon 
Bridge " and " Piccadilly." Since pictures of modern Paris have 
come in vogue, and street scenes of London and other great 
towns are sought after, such artists as De Nittis, Detaille, Diaz, 
Berand, and others, have been in the habit of painting their pic- 
tures on the spot, using a cab as a temporary studio, as the only 
means, after the sun is up, one can employ to sketch unmolested 
in the city thoroughfares. And these scenes in great cities must 
be painted directly from the object. Years ago a hasty sketch 
might have been made for the local colors, and by the aid of a 
photograph a picture might have been manufactured in the 
studio ; but, as De Nittis and others have painted their pictures 
immediately from life, and educated the public to appreciate the 
delicate relations of values and colors, which can only be pro- 
duced first hand from nature, the public will not recognize what 
it used to admire, but pronounces it all chic. Other works by this 
artist are " Place des Pyramides," " Route de Brindisi," " Retour 
des Courses du Bois de Boulogne," " Avenue du Bois de Bou- 
logne," " Paris vu du Port Royal," " Dans les bles," " Les Cra- 



teres du Vesuve avant leruption de 1872," " La Descente du 
Vesuve," and " Coin dc Boulevard." De Nittis received a third- 
class medal in 1876. 



OUR FINE -ART COLLECTIONS. 

The Belmont Gallery. 

One of the best private collections of paintings in New York 
City, if not in America, belongs to Hon. August Belmont, and is 
contained within his handsome residence on Fifth Avenue. Out 
of the one hundred and few odd pictures which line the walls of 
the gallery are many good examples of the modern French, Ger- 
man, Dutch, and Italian schools, together with a few pictures by 
American artists. There are several works in the collection 
which are individually famous, but the whole gaHery has been 
selected with a specific liking which proclaims the fine aesthetic 
taste of the owner. Every picture has an artistic merit which 
accounts for its position in the gallery ; nothing has been retained 
for conventional reasons. The effect of the whole is eminently 
pleasing and satisfactory, and the appreciative spectator finds 
himself delighted in the presence of so many pictures of sterling 
merit wrought by men of genius. There are three Troyons in 
this gallery, all cattle pieces : " The Water Cart," " Cattle 
Grazing," and " Cattle Drinking." Constantine Troyon was born 
at Sevres in 1813, and died in 1865. When but twenty years of 
age he exhibited his first pictures, and rapidly rose in his profes- 
sion, receiving all the honors. Hamerton, in his " Contemporary 
French Painters," says of this artist : " Accused of inaccurate 
drawing in his life-time, Troyon was acknowledged after his 
death to have been laboriously correct in his studies — only that 
he might be freer and bolder in his pictures." His distinctive 
characteristic is what the French call tonalite, meaning not what 
we call the tone of a picture, but rather its gamut of tones. 
" For this tonality," says Hamerton, " the painter sacrificed all 
meretricious brilliance, until he worked in so low a key that his 
color is often soiled with blackness ; yet he was a colorist, and 
has reached noble results in quiet hues." The Troyons in the 
Belmont gallery exhibit these characteristics. " The Water 
Cart " represents a cart, drawn by a white horse, standing just 
within the edge of a stream, beneath a noble clump of trees. A 
man is reaching down from the shaft of the cart, dipping up a 
pail of water. In "Cattle Grazing" three or four of these animals 
are in a pasture, with a wood in the distance. " Cattle Drink- 
ing" shows a herd of ten or more standing in the shallow water 
of a broad stream, which has a magnificent perspective stretching 
on toward the horizon. At the right-hand corner of the fore- 
ground there is a section of the bank, thickly wooded with grand 
old trees, beneath which stands a quaint cottage. The key, or 
tone of these pictures, is very low, and there are no glaring colors 
on the canvas ; yet the effect is magical, for the very sentiment 
of summer time, with all of its fine atmospheric effects and indis- 
tinct tree forms, has been reproduced upon the canvas. In their 
appeal for admiration the landscapes in these pictures apparently 
occupy subordinate positions to the cattle, and these have been 
painted with great success, yet if blotted out the pictures would 
still be masterpieces of landscape painting. As another has said : 
'• The real beauty of these pictures is to be found in the soft, 
fluent light and color that, especially in the two larger ones, 
illumine and play about the landscape." 

Rosa Bonheur has a large canvas, painted in 1856, called 
" Rendezvous de Chasse." This lady, " the most accomplished 
female who has ever lived," was born at Bordeaux in 1822, the 
daughter of a painter, and one of a family remarkable for its 
talents. She exhibited pictures when but nineteen years of age, 
and has kept steadfastly to animal and landscape painting ever 
since. Many of her pictures are to be found in this country, but 
this one in the Belmont gallery ranks with the best. The scene 
represents an open field at the edge of a wood, the ground strewn 
with logs. The day is cool and frosty, and a fire has been built, 
around which a group of hunters are warming their hands. Men 
on horseback, packs of dogs with their keepers, etc., are ap- 
proaching the rendezvous from various points, the whole scene 
being one of life and animation. Many of the dogs are restless 
to begin the chase ; the horses appear patient and unconcerned, 
while the men are indulging in jokes and comments on the hunt. 
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One may almost say of this picture, as Mr. Hamerton has said 
of her " Ploughing in Nivernois : " "I hear, as I write, the cry 
of the ox-drivers (hounds) — incessant, musical, monotonous. I 
hear it not in imagination, but coming to my open window 
from the fields." 

Horace Vernet, " the great painter of the empire," as L'Art 
designates him, has a remarkable picture in this collection, " The 
Siege of Cairo," full of the horrors of war, almost as realistic as 
the siege itself. He was born in Paris in 1789, the son of a race 
of painters, and died in 1863. For a long time he had a studio at 
Versailles, where many of his sketches and pictures are still pre- 
served. The last picture he painted was'the " Massacre on the 
Boulevard des Italiens, Dec. 4, 185 1." In the " Siege of Cairo," a 
body of French soldiers, in scarlet uniforms, is dashing through 
an archway into a narrow street filled with smoke and dust, from 
the tops of the houses of which white-turbaned Egyptians are 
firing upon the enemy below. The foreground is filled with the 
dead and dying. " Vernet," says an eminent critic, " had well- 
developed technical ability ; a store of knowledge of men and 
animals — of the horse above all ; a genuine sympathy with, and 
an inexhaustible animation in, the representation of martial 
action, which were calculated to make his pictures very effective." 

" Christ Consolator " is a small canvas by the world-renowned 
Paul Delaroche, who was born in Paris in 1797 and died in 1856. 
It will be remembered that he married the daughter of Horace 
Vernet. It is said that no other man is known who has surpassed 
this artist in illustration and dramatic power. The picture in the 
Belmont gallery represents the Christ supporting a faint, weary, 
and terror-stricken woman, who has fallen into his arms. By her 
side are two young men, with huge burdens on their backs. The 
group is standing upon the edge of a cliff, below which all is dark 
and mysterious. The picture is full of dramatic power. 

Meissonnier, of whom Delacroix said, " He is the most indis- 
putable master of our epoch," has a small but exquisite cabinet 
picture called " The Chess Players." Two men, seated upon 
magnificently upholstered chairs, are contemplating the game. 
At their left is a table, bearing a decanter of wine and glasses. A 
beautiful dog is stretched out asleep on the highly polished floor. 
Elaborate screens, a large canvas on an easel, and other rich ac- 
cessories, complete this wonderful picture. 

Adolphe Schreyer, born at Frankfort-on-the Main, in Ger- 
many, whose pictures are so highly prized in this country, has 
two fine examples, " A Wallachian Team " and " The Halting 
Place." The former gives a strong landscape in the shape of a 
deep, dark and mighty wood, through which a team of eight 
horses, dragging a rude vehicle, are being urged at the top of 
their speed by the postillions. The horses are painted with great 
naturalness and vigor, especially the two white ones in the fore- 
ground, which are just leaving the wood, and appear to be almost 
leaping from the canvas. " The Halting Place " is a quiet scene, 
with a number of horses crowding under a stable roof to seek 
shelter from the cold and snow, while some are being fed, and 
others are arriving. The landscape in this picture is rich in color, 
true to nature, and full of the sentiment of the hour. 

The Gerome in this gallery is his famous " Slave Market," 
and it admirably represents the best qualities of this celebrated 
master. He was born at Vesoul, in France, in 1824, and has 
painted many great pictures, not a few of which are in Ameri- 
can galleries, as " The Gladiators," " The Shadow of the Cross," 
the " Son Eminence Grise," and " Moliere and Corneille." He is 
celebrated for the force and accuracy of his drawing ; his mastery 
of light and shade, and the vigor of his compositions. All of his 
pictures tell a story with marvelous dramatic power, and none 
more so thaft " The Slave Market." Standing or sitting, in front 
of the wall of a house, are six women, brown, black and white, 
offered for sale by the Turk who watches from his window the 
group below. One woman clasps her babe to her breast ; another 
crouches, wrapped up in a shawl ; a third is listless, apparently 
asleep, her limbs stretched out upon the pavement, while a fourth 
stands upright, nude and handsome, although dark complexioned. 
There is such a look of fidelity in this picture it seems photo- 
graphic, and yet it is a hundred times beyond any photograph. 

In landscapes by master painters the Belmont collection is 
especially rich. Theodore Rousseau, whose mastery is so en- 
tirely undisputed and indisputable, has an excellent picture, with 
a foreground rich in brown tints, a clump of oaks in the distance, 



and a small pond between, which several cattle are seeking. 
A. Achenbach, of Dusseldorf, has one landscape and two marine 
pieces. The landscape reveals the interior of a wood, through 
which a brawling brook is dashing over the rocky ground, running 
past a quaint mill at the left. One of the marines is a moonlight 
coast scene, painted in 1855, with a lighthouse in the distance, 
and many fishermen and other people lounging on the beach. 
The second marine is a bold, rocky coast, with huge waves dash- 
ing against the rocks. C. F. Daubigny, the pupil of Delaroche, 
and the eminent landscapist, has one of his best pictures in this 
collection, a luminous spring-time work, pleasing and powerful in 
its effects and harmonies of hues. The sky has a pinkish tinge ; 
the earth is sodden with water, and fresh with tender grass, while 
the saplings rejoice in the return of life and the putting forth of 
leaves. A small landscape, with cattle standing in water, by 
Jules Dupre, is broadly and effectively painted. It is called 
"Evening," and has received the highest praise as "an instance 
of the furthest limit of excellence which landscape art has ever 
reached or is ever likely to reach." The spirit of evening is in the 
picture, and the combination of color is all that can be wished. 
Dupre was born in Nantes, France, and has been before the public 
for almost half a century. He was made an Officer of the Legion 
of Honor in 1870. H. Koeck-koeck, of Brussels, has a strong land- 
scape, rich in color, depicting a lowering storm. F. de Mesgrigny i 
of Paris, has a landscape, delicate in color, rich in its greens, 
showing a river's bank, probably the Seine, lined with willows, 
beeches, poplars, and farmhouses, with hills in the distance. 
N. Diaz is represented by a large and very good landscape, a 
rocky, rough field in the foreground, with trees in the distance. 
The picture is warm with color, and the tree forms are unmistak- 
ably those of a master. The foreground is rich, full of character, 
and painted with great vigor. A wood interior, by Joseph Palizzi, 
is picturesque, and rather remarkable for its treatment of light 
and shade. A herd of sheep, goats, and other animals, are being 
driven down a steep, rugged mountain road. The composition 
is spirited and full of life. Jacques has one of his familiar sheep- 
pieces, with a dark and gnarled growth of trees for a background. 
A. Calame, the well-known Swiss artist, is represented by a large 
picture of a Swiss lake, mountains in the distance, and the water 
in the foreground filled with huge projecting rocks. A large 
winter scene, by A. Schelfhout, is finely painted, and gives a 
merry skating party on a river, evidently in Holland, with houses 
on the shore, naked trees, etc. A small picture by G. H. Bough- 
ton, the eminent American artist, long a resident of England, 
might be called " The Phantom Canoe," since a ghastly Indian is 
paddling a ghastly canoe across a dim and sedgy lake, while owls 
are perched in the moss-grown trees. Rosa Bonheur has, besides 
her large picture, an exquisite pencil sketch of a herd of long- 
horned cattle reposing, drawn in 1868. — Fuller -Walker. 



AMERICAN ARTISTS AT THE EXPOSITION. 
J. McEntee. 
We have already mentioned, in a general way, the American 
exhibition at Paris, regretting that our painters had not taken 
greater interest in an exposition that would be likely to con- 
duce so much to the right comprehension of their position among 
the painters of the world. With but few exceptions our artists 
made but a feeble effort ; and they seem to have considered the 
great tournament only as an enormous salesroom where they 
might have the luck to sell poor goods at extraordinary prices. 
We know of many works which have been offered in the Ameri- 
can market, for a long time unsuccessfully, being sent to the Ex- 
position, and prices demanded for them that were really out- 
rageous. We have seen small pictures in water colors offered for 
the sum of $500, than which better can be found any day in Paris 
for $20 ; and we know of a picture in oil (a sketch only and not 
large), for which the modest sum of 25,000 francs was asked. We 
assure the artist that upon any day he may desire we will find for 
him a sketch in oil, far superior in manner, for 1,500 francs. We 
have mentioned these little facts as we are sure that this kind of 
genteel pocket-picking did great harm to the American pictures, 
and we are happy in the knowledge that these works returned to 
their unconscionable owners, though we are not surprised and 
could have foretold their fate. The artists should know that it is 



